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ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Association of 
Boards of Health was held at the Parker House, Boston, on 
Thursday, January 26, 1893. 

The meeting was called to order by the president, Dr. Henry 
P. Walcott, Chairman of the State Board of Health. 

It was voted that a nominating committee of three, to nomi- 
nate officers for the ensuing year, should be appointed by the 
chair, and the chair appointed Messrs. Babbitt, Coffey and 
Sawyer as such committee. 

A recess of fifteen minutes was taken in order that a meet- 
ing of the executive committee might be held. After the 
recess the secretary read the records of the last meeting of 
the Association, and they were approved. 

The following names of gentlemen proposed for membership, 
having been acted upon by the executive committee, the gen- 
tlemen were duly elected as members of the Associatiun : 

J. B. Sanborne, M. D., Melrose; John Dike, M. D., Melrose ; 
Marcus M. Fiske, Weston; E. W. Everson, Marshfield; Dr. 
Arthur, Marshfield; Wm. L. Hicks, Boston; W. F. Morse, 
New York, N. Y.; W. H. Duncan, Gloucester ; James Sayles, 
Lowell ; N. D. Johnson, and Raymond L. Newcomb, Waltham. 
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The executive committee reported that a permanent com- 
mittee of the Association upon the powers of local Boards of 
Health and sanitary legislation should. be appointed by the 
Association, the committee to be selected by the president. 
Carried. 

The executive committee also recommended that a committee 
on mortuary statistics be appointed in the same way. — Carried. 

The treasurer read his report. f 

The committee on nominations reported the following list of 
names for officers for the ensuing year : 

President: H. P. Walcott, M. D., Cambridge. Vice-Presi- 
dents: Samuel H. Durgin, M. D., Boston; Samuel W. Abbott, 
M. D., Wakefield. Secretary: Lemuel F. Woodward, M. D., 
Worcester. Treasurer: James B. Field, M. D., Lowell. 
Executive Committees: for two years, W. H. Chapin, M. D., 
Springfield ; E. A. Sawyer, M. D:, Gardner; J. B. Clark, M. D., 
Medford; A. L. Lincoln, Esq., Brookline; W. S. French, 
Newton. For one year: ©. H. Morrow, M. D., Gloucester ; 
Edwin Farnham, M. D., Cambridge; G. L. Tobey, M. D., Clin- 
ton; Prof. L. P. Kinnicutt, Worcester; George F. Babbitt, 
Boston. 

The report of the committee was accepted. The gentlemen 
whose names were reported by the nominating committee were 
duly elected as officers for the ensuing year. 

The Presipent. Is there any incidental business, or are 
there any oral communications to be made at this time ? 

Dr. Durcin. If there are no matters of business I would like 
to make a very brief statement as an oral communication. It 
will be remembered by the Society, that at their April meeting 
in Waltham, we discussed the resolutions which had then 
recently been passed by the Board of Health of Boston con- 
cerning cow stables and the inspection of cows within that city. 
I wanted merely to report progress briefly. The regulations 
which we then considered were sent out to every person in the 
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city who was known to have a cow stable, and the inspection 
by a veterinarian was delayed until November. The latter 
part of November we ‘began that work, having given these 
people several months in which to consider what they would 
do with their stables -and cows: -Our inspectors had, mean- 
while, been looking over the stables, and requiring either the 
abolishment of the old stable or the repair of the same so as to 
conform to the regulations, and. in the latter part of November 
we began the inspection of the animals. 

We have not completed the work, but we found the number 
of cows within the city limits to be something over two thousand 
three hundred, and the number of stables slightly above seven 
hundred. We have already examined about three hundred and 
fifty of the stables and about two thousand of the cows. As a 
result of this examination we have found but three cows to 
condemn, and only two others have been placed under suspi- 
cion. It may surprise you that we found so few cows to con- 
demn and so few others to be regarded with suspicion ; but it 
seems to me that the explanation may fairly be made that the 
time given to dispose of the sick cows was ample and was 
taken advantage of. (Applause.) 

The Presipent. Does any other gentleman desire to make 
any communication to the Society at this time? If not, the 
first regular paper of the session is one upon “ An Epidemic of 
Typhoid Fever, due to Infected Milk,” by Prof. W. T. Sedgwick, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

I have the pleasure of presenting to you Prof. Sedgwick. 

Pror. Sepcwick I suppose it is very likely that there is 
every year in Massachusetts a considerable number of epidemics 
of typhoid fever due to infected milk.* I am able to state 
positively that there have been two, at least, in 1892. The 





*Prof. Sedgwick desires to have it understood that what follows is the stenographer’s 
report of his remarks. A full account of the outbreak here‘described, illustrated with a 
pon, and diagrams, will appear in the forthcoming Report of the State Board of Health 

or 1892. 
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report of one of these I now propose with the kind permission 
of the State Board of Health to lay before you. The report of 
the other, which is much more lengthy, and in which my own 
work should be connected with that of Dr. Chapin of the 
Springfield Board of Health, we propose, if it is the pleasure of 
the officers of this Association, to bring before you at some 
other time when we shall have the whole session to ourselves ; 
as it was a particularly trying epidemic, and, as we believe, one 
remarkably instructive, showing the difficulties in the way of 
such an investigation. The one of which I am going to speak 
now was a comparatively simple one, and yet at one time it 
looked very puzzling. 

In the last week of August there suddenly appeared in the 
city of Somerville quite a number of cases of typhoid fever 
among some of the best citizens. The physicians who had these 
cases in charge reported them at once to the Board of Health — 
a most exemplary proceeding, and one which might well be 
imitated by their brethren of the medical profession all over the 
state, as you doubtless know, but one which is not, unfortu- 
nately, as often imitated as it might be. The: local Board of 
Health investigated at once, and learned that these people all 
had the same drinking water, namely the Mystic supply, against 
which a good deal has been said from time to time. The 
Mystic supply is undoubtedly polluted with the refuse of certain 
tanneries, etc., to some extent; but if any one will take the 
trouble to look at the figures he will find that Chelsea and 
Charlestown and Somerville have not suffered inordinately in 
the last few years from typhoid fever, which is perhaps the best 
measure that we have of the contamination of a water supply 
with human excrement. 

The local Board of Health also found that these people had, 
or at least a large number of them had, the same milkman, and 
that, of course, was a very significant fact, because in Somerville 
there is a large number of milkmen. 
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Meantime the cases continued to increase and to be reported, 
and the local Board, finding itself with rather more on its hands 
than it could attend to, very wisely applied to the State Board 
of Health for assistance. The State Board at once began a 
systematic investigation, and found right away that there were 
more cases than had been reported. A card was sent out re- 
questing physicians to report at once, and a number of cascs 
were learned of in that way, with the result that, at the end of 
a few days, it became apparent—in fact, it became apparent 
almost at once—that there were about thirty-five cases of 
typhoid fever in Somerville which had come down nearly at the 
same time. These cases were located for the most part in that 
part of the town known as Central Hill, not very far from 
Union Square, between that and the City Hall. <A large part 
of the city of Somerville showed no typhoid fever whatever. 
There had been no typhoid to speak of during the summer ; one 
or two cases a month, but no more than we have learned to 
expect in towns of that kind; not as many, in fact. The 
number had been low. Here, then, were a number of cases. of 
typhoid fever in the best part of the town, in a hilly part, severe 
cases; and a study of the dates very soon showed that a number 
of them had come down at the same time. It appeared that on 
the sixteenth of August there were six cases attacked, on the 
seventeenth two or three, on the eighteenth three or four, and 
on the nineteenth half a dozen and so on; but that the whole 
thing was over about the twenty-sixth of August, which was 
somewhat before the time of tle beginning of the investigation. 

On putting the cases on a map it appeared that they were 
clustered for the most part around the hiil. There were, how- 
ever, a few exceptions. Upon the map which is at the other 
end of the room, I have indicated with the black dots the 
position of the cases which occurred in the city of Somerville 
between the twentieth of August and the tenth of September. 
During those twenty-one days there were thirty-five cases 
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reported to the Board of Health, or learned of; one of these 
was an imported case, which came from Charlestown, and had 
not come to Somerville until it was well known to be a case of 
typhoid fever. Another one was a plainly secondary case. A 
third was a very old case tardily reported. So that there were 
thirty-two cases, we may say, remaining to be accounted for. 

Investigation showed that thirty of those had the same milk- 
man, and of course it was evident at once that the milk was 
the common bond of connection, for they had nothing else in 
common, except their air supply and their water supply. But 
their air supply and water supply of course were shared with 
all the rest of Somerville and that whole region. There could 
be no question there. On looking into the route of the milkman 
it was found that all the cases lay within his district. All the 
cases, curiously enough, even the imported and secondary case. 
I have indicated by the red line on the map the extreme 
boundary of the milkman’s route. Of course he did not serve 
nearly all the people within that red line, but it is very sig- 
nificant that during those twenty-one days there was not a case 
of typhoid fever in the city of Somerville outside his beat, or 
outside of the red line. 

Having concluded, then, that the outbreak was _ probably 
due to the milk, the next thing was to find out what the 
trouble was with the milk. Dr. Abbott first, and I afterwards, 
visited the farms in Littleton from which the milk was said to 
have come, and from which I believe that it did come. We 
found these in excellent order, unusually good farms. There 
was evidently no trouble there, although there was a possibility 
of some trouble at one of the houses. A woman was sick with 
typhoid fever, but on getting the date of her illness it turned 
out that she was attacked altogether too late to have had any- 
thing to do in the way of causing this epidemic, and it was 
evident that she had had no connection with the milk anyway. 
It was a very obscure clew, if it were a clew at all, and the date 
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absolutely proved that her case could have had: nothing to do 
with this particular epidemic. 

We were, then, of course, confronted with this state of affairs: 
The milk evidently caused the epidemic, because here were 
thirty out of thirty-two cases undoubtedly having this common 
bond of connection and no other bond, coming down at the 
same time. We were driven, I say, to this. The milk was 
the cause, and yet the milk, when it arrived in Somerville, 
was allt right so far as we could learn. It was evident, then, 
that if it got contaminated, it must have got contaminated while 
in the hands of the milkman. The story of the milkman with 
regard to the treatment of the milk was long and interesting. 
Substantially it was this: The milk arrived on the train at ten 
o’clock in the morning. All of the milk was taken to the milk- 
house, which is shown by one of the red squares on the map, 
the upper one, in a certain part of the city, and there it was, so 
the story went, “mixed” and “set up” in the little cans. 
Having been brought in in the eight and one-half quart cans, it 
was there mingled in a mixer, having first been strained through 
two or three sheets of cheese-cloth, and was then drawn off at the 
bottom of the mixer by a tap into the small cans which were to 
be delivered to the citizens. After this these cans were put 
in a cooler and allowed to remain standing upon ice and cov- 
ered with ice, securely plugged, of course, until they were 
delivered, on the following morning. 

The milk was delivered by two distinct milk-men, and on com- 
paring their routes it appeared that there was about as much 
typhoid fever on one route as. on the other. The problem then 
seemed to be what could have happened to the milk at the milk- 
house. Before this I had learned that the son of the milkman was 
himself affected with typhoid fever, but his case was one of the 
last to be reported, and I had at first supposed tliat he merely 
shared in the common misfortune. He was supposed to have 
drunk of this milk, and it was not at all strange, so it 
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seemed, that he should have had typhoid fever. It turned out 
afterwards, however, on more close examination, that he did 
not consult a physician until very late in the disease. The day 
after he consulted his physician he had a tremendous hemor- 
rhage, and there was no doubt, from the intrinsic history of the 
case, that he had driven his milk wagon long after he ought to 
have been in bed. There were certain reasons for this which I 
need not enter into, reasons of a more or less private nature. 
Of course it was not the fault of the milkman that this out- 
break happened, so far as I know, at any rate; it was his mis- 
fortune; and I have in my possession certain facts which 
enable me to state positively that the man had undoubtedly had 
typhoid fever for some time. He soon after died, and the 
history of the case was as clear as it could possibly be. 

There is no doubt, then, that one of the milk-men had typhoid 
fever, and that he had it at a period early enough to have 
infected the milk, if we will allow that the infection could have 
occurred early in the disease. The objection was at once 
raised that this man had never himself handled the milk. It 
was alleged that his duty was the washing of the cans, and that 
he had never himself come in contact with the milk in any way. 
His brother had always done that, so the story went. But I 
carefully examined the milk-house, went in detail into the ways 
in which they “set up” the milk and so on, and all I can say 
about that is that I don’t believe it. I believe that when two 
men are working over milk in one room there is not such a 
strict division of labor that one man always and _ without 
exception washes cans, while the other always and without ex- 
ception puts the milk into the cans. At the same time I, of 
course, had no positive proof of that unless we except the result. 

The circumstances, then, were these: Here was a man with 
incipient typhoid fever working near if not over milk, and 
handling it, as I believe, handling the cans at any rate and de- 
livering the milk. As I have said before, both routes had 
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typhoid fever. I believe, therefore, that the contamination took 
place during the mixing and not during the delivery. If it had 
been during the delivery the cases should have been confined, 
of course, to the one man’s route. 

There was another objection, however, and a more serious 
one, raised against my theory If you will look at that map, 
those of you who are near enough, you will see that the cases 
are concentrated pretty well upon Central Hill, that is, com- 
paratively near the milk-house. Now these men delivered a 
considerable amount of milk in another part of the town nearer 
the railway station, and their route even extended just over the 
line into Cambridge, where they served three families. When 
I found that out I communicated with Mr. Farnham, and learned 
that there had been a few cases of typhoid fever in Cambridge, 
and that one of the cases reported in Cambridge was located on 
the street supplied in part by this milkman. He supplied only 
three houses there, and you can imagine the interest with which 
I visited the street to see if the case reported there was sup- 
plied by the Somerville milkman. And to my delight, when 1 
got there, I found that it was; that that was one of the three 
families in Cambridge taking milk from this man, and the only 
house in that neighborhood that had any typhoid fever. There 
was another case off in a refmote part of Somerville, and there 
were several cases on the flats away from the hill, enough to 
show that the fever was not strictly confined to the hill, yet it 
was evidently in excess there. 

How, then, were we to account for this uneven distribution 
over the routes? That for a long time was a great puzzle, and 
it was, of course, constantly urged by the milkman as a reason 
for believing that the milk was not at fault, until, on one fortu- 
nate occasion, in endeavoring to confute another branch of the 
theory, I learned some interesting facts. It seems that when 
the milk arrived in the city it was the custom of the milkman 
not to take it all directly to the milk-house. For a long time I 
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had supposed that that was the custom. I had been told so 
distinctly, and have my notes to that effect, made in a very pro- 
longed interview. But it seems that that was not the custom; 
that the custom really was this: When the milk arrived in the 
city one member of the firm was at the station with a wagon 
which he loaded with milk fresh from the country. He then 
waited about that part of the town until the peddlers arrived in 
his vicinity. Then, if they wanted any milk, if they were short, 
he supplied them with fresh milk which had never been to the 
milk-house. And you can see at a glance that that was a very 
good system; because suppose that to-day they sold out every- 
thing they had, both old and new, or nearly everything, they 
then carried some over in the milk-house to begin with to- 
morrow, but always kept less than they thought they were going 
to sell ; in that way they never had any really old milk on hand. 
In the morning one member of the firm would go to the train 
and load up with new milk to supply any deficiency ; and it is 
calculated that in that way they never carried over an excess of 
milk to the second day, but drew on to-day’s supply to make up 
their needs, and on to-morrow’s for the next day’s necds, and so 
on. The result of that would be that nearly every day, and 
probably every day, a considerable number of cans of milk were 
peddled which had never been to the milk-house at all but was 
taken directly from the train and put on the wagon of the third 
member of the firm, carried about until he met the peddlers, 
and then by them delivered fresh to their consumers. 

The moment that point was learned all became clear. It was 
then easy to see why those particular parts of the city near the 
railway station, and which were much less desirable parts of 
the city, though served by these men, had not had typhoid fever. 
It was because the milk which they got had come straight from 
the farm and had never been “set up” at all. It had not been 
to the milk-house, it had not been worked over ; and I learned 
that the amount was large. 
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Putting all these facts together, there was no doubt in my 
mind, and I think the conclusions have been generally accepted, 
that the real state of affairs was this. A man sick with typhoid 
fever was working over a part of the milk. He was in the 
incipient stages, and probably had—-I know that at one time 
he had—diarrhcea. There was no privy at the milk-house, 
but there were cow sheds and stables near by ; and it is very 
easy to see how, a sudden demand having been made upon him, 
he may have retired to one of those places, and, without proper 
paper may have contaminated his fingers, and have returned to 
his work without proper washing ; either going on washing cans, 
on the theory alleged by the milkman, or “setting up” milk and 
drawing it out, on the theory which I hold. At any rate, the 
moment that that young man went to bed the epidemic entirely 
ceased, and the moment he stopped having much to do with the 
milk it very much diminished. I have no doubt whatever that 
that was the real cause of the difficulty, and that the thirty-two 
primary, indigenous cases which occurred in Somerville in the 
latter part of August and the first part of September of last year 
(1892) were really due to milk infected by a sick milkman; and 
we may say, if we choose, that as a result there were four killed 
besides twenty-eight wounded. 

It will give Dr. Chapin and myself pleasure at some time, with 
permission of the State Board of Health, to tell you of an epi- 
demic in Springfield in which twenty-five were killed and one 
hundred and twenty-five wounded. The present report also is 
made by permission of the State Board, which has conducted 
the investigation, and which proposes in the near future to 
publish a detailed account of the whole affair with maps and 
diagrams. 

It seems to me that perhaps the most striking point of all is 
this: that it is possible to account for very nearly every case 
of typhoid fever in a city; sometimes, at any rate; not always, 
perhaps. But in this case you see there was not a single 
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example of typhoid fever in Somerville except in this district, 
and we accounted for every case here except two. One of those 
was a case in which the diagnosis may possibly have been at 
fault. Jt was an old case, and there was a possibility that it 
was a secondary. The other one was the case of a young 
woman who was in the habit of buying milk at a certain bak- 
ery. The bakery next to the one from which she got milk was 
supplied with milk by this particular milkman, and from that 
bakery two or three of the cases hailed. I could never get this 
young woman or her mother to admit that she had been in that 
other bakery. She swore positively that she never had. But 
as she had to pass it to get to her regular bakery, I could 
not help feeling that on some occasion she or some other mem- 
ber of the family had, unthinkingly, perhaps, stepped in there 
and got some milk. Her case coincided perfectly with the rest 
in date. At the same time, J have rejected it from the cases 
which I consider explained, and consider it an unexplained 
case. 

But taking those two out, we have, out of the thirty-two, 
thirty cases primary and indigenons, connected with that one 
milkman; and, as | say, the moment that this young man went 
to bed the whole thing stopped. There were other cases of 
typhoid fever, afterwards, in Somerville. One was a very 
violent case that came in just after this, and it was urged at 
once by some that here was something that was not explained. 
A very little inquiry showed that the young man had come 
home sick with typhoid fever from some watering-place, and 
that Somerville had not had anything to do with it. 

Of course there comes an end to all of these things. One 
cannot be investigating continually in any one town, and there 
were cases afterwards which I know nothing about. But from 
the twentieth of August to the tenth of September there were 
only these two cases in Somerville which could not be satis- 
factorily explained, although there were thirty-five cases in 
all. (Applause.) 
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The Presipent. Prof. Sedgwick’s very interesting paper is 
before you now for discussion or question. I hope the Associa- 
tion will yield gracefully and discuss it without insisting on the 
President’s calling upon its various members. If not, I think 
Prof. Kinnicutt might have something to tell us. 

Pror. Kinnicutt. I think I am almost the last man that 
should be called upon to say very much upon this subject, as I 
am not a bacteriologist. One thing Prof. Sedgwick has shown 
most clearly, and that is how much can be discovered, and how 
much good can be done, by such an investigation when carried 
out in a scientific spirit. It seems to me, that Dr. Sedgwick 
has shown beyond question, the cause of this epidemic of 
typhoid fever, and it has been one of the most instructive papers 
I have ever had the pleasure of hearing. 

Dr. B. F. Davenport. I have listened with great interest to 
the paper and am not surprised at the results which are obtained. 
It having been my fortune to be at one time the milk inspector 
for the city of Boston, I have had occasion to examine milk 
somewhat, and I think few who have not had such occasion 
have any idea of the filthy condition in which much of our milk 
comes into the city. If one will, in the city here, or any large 
place, visit the house of any large dealer where milk is put 
through separators, he will be astonished at what he finds upon 
the filtering screens. Up here on the Albany Railroad where 
there are several large separators working every day, I think he 
will hardly at any time find less than a pint or quart or so of 
anything but appetizing material, dirt, cow dung and everything 
else upon the screen; and why we do not have more typhoid 
fever is simply that a kind Providence intervenes. 

When I was inspector for the city 1 became aware of these 
facts, and endeavored to break up what I consider the per- 
nicious custom of the milk trade of Massachusetts in serving 
their milk to families in small cans filled the day before. It is 
peculiar to this locality, and prevails nowhere else, that I know 
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of. Everywhere else, the country over, it is served out of large 
cans into containers furnished by the receivers, and generally 
by the use of dippers or ladles. There are certain cars which 
come into the city early in the forenoon, from which the milk 
is taken and served directly to families, and it ought all to be 
done so. Because, although farmers are human like the rest of 
men, and though some of our worst samples of watered milk 
have been taken directly from the farmer, yet the proportion of 
watering and tampering with milk is less with the farmers — at 
least, it was — than with the city milk peddlers, and I believe 
that the greater proportion of the trouble with milk occurs in 
the cities in the “setting up” of the milk. As the milk comes 
into the city in the morning, it is yesterday’s milk ; and this 
morning's milk, which asthe phrase is, is “ set up,” and served 
out to-morrow. It is thus in the third day of its age; and ina 
majority of cases, unless-care is taken, it will hardly keep the 
next twenty-four hours, which is not to be wondered at. 5 

I think this question of looking into the cleanliness of the 
cans and the stables is fully as important a question as that of 
the simple watering of the milk. Were it not for this intro- 
duction of impurities with the water, the mere fact of watering, 
except where it is to be used for children, would not be so 
material a question as it is. For pure water would only dilute 
the milk, and we could drink more of it and thus make up for 
this. As the watering is done on the sly, the peddlers do not 
always use the best water. They take-.such as is most con- 
venient for such use, and this may be very impure. Such water 
being put into the milk, and allowed to remain there twenty- 
four hours, until the serving out the next day, will give ample 
time for bacteriological growth to set in. (Applause. ) 

Dr. GarpNer Swarts. I think the subject introduced by 
Prof. Sedgwick is most interesting, and one which leads me to 
see the particular needs of the State Boards of Health or the 
city Boards of Health in investigating all cases of contagious 
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disease; in other words, having thorough knowledge of the 
contagion which is going on at the time; to make a record daily 
of every case which is reported by the physicians —and there 
are, | am pleased to say, with us in Providence, very generally 
reported — a record of all cases of contagious disease, of course 
including typhoid fever. In that way we are enabled very 
quickly to determine not only whether there is an epidemic, but 
also as to the source or cause of the epidemic; as to whether it 
was the water supply of a given locality, whether it is among 
the members of certain families, and whether, as is sometimes 
the case, it is connected with the milk supply. 

About four days ago I ran upon three or four cases of typhoid 
fever which had suddenly appeared on one milk supply. I have 
not yet had time to ferret it out, to see the cause of that 
particular epidemic. But about two months ago an epidemic 
appeared in a certain portion of the city, the families being 
supplied by one milkman who had but few cows; but every one 
of the families supplied by that milkman had typhoid fever in 
their families. In addition to that, the son of the family, in 
fact, the one who did the milking himself, had typhoid fever 
and died of it. As 1 say, it is important that investigations be 
kept up in this way and the conditions brought to light as 
quickly as possible, in order to be of benefit. 

It recalls to my mind the experience I had in an epidemic 
about four years ago in the town of Bristol, R. I., where there 
were ninety cases of typhoid fever. Those ninety cases were 
supplied from a common milk source I was called by the city 
council at Bristol to investigate the matter, the State Board of 
Health being a little slow in their action. On making the 
usual investigation as medical inspector, which I did, I came to 
the conclusion very quickly that this one source of supply was 
the cause of the trouble. , 

That was, of course, assisted somewhat by there being cases 
of typhoid fever and deaths in the families supplying the milk ; 
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other cases occuring in the family and going to other portions 
of the country with the disease and disseminating it. But I 
met the same difficulty that Prof. Sedgwick did, in getting 
every case connected with the milk supply, and was puzzled for 
a while in that way, until, having traced the milk into the 
stores, I discovered that naturally, the town being small, the 
inhabitants became aware that this particular individual was 
supplying contaminated milk. Therefore they ceased to take 
their supply from this milkman. 

As a result, he had more milk than he could dispose of. As 
the town was receiving only a certain amount, naturally that 
amount became less because the new customers of tlie other 
dealers demanded more milk; consequently the new dealers, 
being out of milk, must needs get a supply. Therefore within 
three or four days the man with contaminated milk not 
only disposed of all of his milk, but could sell more to these 
dealers who were out. 

Furthermore, there was another thing which shocked me 
greatly. 1 was very much pleased with the means one of the 
men had of distributing, that is, the milking of the milk through 
an artificial teat into bottles, allowing no dirt to contaminate 
the bottles. This delighted me so greatly that I followed it up, 
and found, unfortunately, that this man was in the same con- 
dition as the others, that he was buying the contaminated milk 
and filling the bottles. So that before I got through the can- 
fusion became somewhat cleared, and there were but two or 
three cases but what could be directly connected with this 
supply. I think itis of great advantage that this can be given 
to the public. My report upon that was, unfortunately, brought 
back to the city council, and was locked up securely in the safe 
for the sake of the commercial interests of the town, and has 
consequently ‘never seen daylight. But it is important, I think, 
that most of these cases be brought up, inasmuch as the public 
will put up with a certain amount of filth. They know that the 
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farm-yards are dirty, and the milk is dirty, but being in the 
habit of drinking dirty milk they will put up with it some time; 
but when it becomes a question of disease and death they take 
more interest in the matter. And the more epidemics from this 
source that can be brought forward to the public, the sooner 
will they assist the boards of health by giving the boards of 
health money and legal authority to control all these supplies. 

The Presipent. Dr. Chapin, I think we can hear something 
from you, and you will still have something left for the next 
meeting. 

Dr CHapin. We hada very hard time in Springfield for a lit- 
tle while, but I do not know as the Association cares to hear any- 
thing about that to-day. The matter is not entirely ready for 
report. The one thing that is left upon my mind by the work 
done there, is, that a board of health ought not to lose twenty- 
four hours in looking up a case of typhoid fever. There is a 
good possibility of finding out within twenty-four hours what 
the trouble is, and of instantly remedying thattrouble. Twenty- 
four hours may mean twenty-four cases of typhoid fever, and 
the duty of the board of health is very clear. 

Dr. Swarts. I should like to ask Prof. Sedgwick if any 
bacteriological examinations were made of the milk ? 

Pror. Sepewick. No. 

Dr. Swarts. In the epidemic spoken of, 1 made examina- 
tions and could find no bacilli. I did find, however, an organism 
found in boggy, marshy lands, called the “ root-like bacillus.” 
Furthermore, the epidemic called typhoid was a sort of a mongrel 
type, and it has been a great question to my mind, many times, 
whether or no we have not a disease simulating typhoid fever 
which may not always be due to the ordinary causes of typhoid, 
but due to contamination, as, for instance, sewage contamina- 
tion, which can readily occur in diluted milk, as has been 
suggested by Prof. Davenport. 

The point which I wish to bring out in the case is that the 
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other organisms found in sewage and in contaminations from 
foecal discharges will produce symptoms — at least, we are beyin- 
ning to believe that they will produce symptoms — which are 
about the same as typhoid fever. And while bacteriology is 
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not necessary in either of the epidemics spoken of here, yet 
it would be of great assistance if it could be followed up in 
every epidemic. 

The Presipent. Is there anything else to be said upon this 
subject? If not, l am sorry to say that there has to be a devia- 
tion from our printed programme, since Mr. Hurlburt of Lynn is 
unable to be present this afternoon and read the paper which 
he had promised upon “ Legal Powers of Boards of Health.” 
But, very fortunately, Mr. Bailey has very kindly consented to 
speak to us this afternoon upon that same subject, and without 
much preparation. Of course the whole thing is a matter of 
A B Cto Mr. Bailey. We appreciate, however, very much his 
kindness in being willing to fill the gap this afternoon. I have 
now the pleasure of presenting him to you. (Applause.) 

Mr. Baitey. Mr. President and Gentlemen: 1 find myself 
in a predicament, because since the time I promised my friend, 
Dr. Durgin, I would be here, when all I presumed I should have 
to do would be to criticise somebody else’s work, I have found 
myself so busy that I have been unable to even look at the 
statutes. But still, as you say, we have had some experience 
with health matters in our city, and a little experience, at least, 
in some of the difficulties, and I certainly can say I appreciate 
the want of legal powers in boards of health. 

There is one radical defect in our health laws, as I under- 
stand them Probably in the city of Boston we are more unfor- 
tunately situated than in any other town or city, certainly than 
any town. In Boston no board, not even the Board of Health, 
can expend money beyond its appropriation. The Board of 
Health of the city of Boston is limited to the express appropria- 
tions of the City Council, and the appropriations which it has 
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are so defined that the board can expend them only for the 
particular purposes designated. Therefore you see the power 
of the Board of Health is very much limited. In towns I do 
not think that limitation is applied. 1 think the boards of 
health in towns can goon and remove sources of disease, where 
in the city of Boston they cannot. Now, in the present state 
of the financial laws of the Commonwealth limiting the 
amounts which cities can expend or can raise by taxation, 
the demands for the different purposes for which money is 
required are so great, and there is such a contest for them, 
and as often the money which may be needed to protect 
health will be needed only on contingencies, the city coun- 
cils are averse to extending or increasing or giving proper 
amounts for the boards of health. Again, while the law con- 
templates that the party who creates a nuisance or who has 
on his premises a nuisance, or is doing anything that may 
injure the public health— while the law contemplates that he 
shall pay for the removal of the nuisance, there is no way 
of enforcing the collection other than by suit, in the great 
majority of cases of no value, and therefore there is no 
return of the money to the public treasury. 

Now, it has seemed to me, in talking over these difficulties 
with the board of health of our city, that if the city council 
of a city, or the people of a town, knew that wherever a 
nuisance existed on the premises of a person, and money was 
expended to remedy that nuisance, that that money so ex- 
pended should be a lien upon the property on which that 
nuisance was found, so that it would inevitably come back to 
the city, the city or town would not be so averse to appro- 
priating money. They would feel that the money expended 
was so much money practically loaned by the city or town to 
the owner of the premises, to remove the nuisance, and he 
would be obliged to pay the money back. Then the money 
would come back, and the city or town would have it to use 
for other purposes. 
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We certainly would remove a great deal of the objection 
which is found in our cities and towns to appropriating money 
for the boards of health if ‘we could thus secure its 
repayment. 

We succeeded one year in passing this law through the 
Senate; in the House it was killed. Now, all of us have a fear 
of what may transpire this coming year, and if we can only 
have such a law to fall back upon, so that we can say to cities 
and towns, “ You need not be afraid ,to .give the boards of 
health this money, because, if you do, the money expended 
will be a lien on the real estate on which it is expended, and 
it will come back again,” — we feel that that will be a great 
help. Therefore, I suggest, and I ask that all these gentlemen 
present, if they approve of this, if it strikes them with the 
same force that it does me — that it will be such an inducement 
to cities to appropriate and give the boards the money to spend 
—I ask that they will use their efforts with their representatives 
to get this law passed. 

Now there is another difficulty. It seems to me that any- 
body who is disposed to fight the board of health in any 
matter can prevail at any time. I know people have ar idea 
that the powers of the board of health are great, but they are 
a good deal like the signs which you sometimes see in the 
country, “ Look Out for the Dog.” Anybody acquainted with 
the premises, knows there is no dog, but a stranger, not know- 
ing it, keeps away. So it is with the great majority of our 
people. When the board of health tells them to do a thing, 
they have such a fearful idea of the great power of the board 
of health that they will do what the board says, and the board 
accomplishes its desires simply by the power of that idea. 

In the first place, what is the power of the board of health 
when they find a nuisance existing on premises? As I under- 
stand the law, an adjudication must be made. Say that itisa 
certain amount of stagnant water, and the nuisance is prejudi- 
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cial to the public health. The board directs the owner to 
abate it, and he doesn’t do it. What can the board do? You 
say, “The board can go on and abate it.” Certainly it can; 
but you have got to take the city’s money for it. The board 
of health is limited in its money, and it is not going to sacri- 
fice a whole year’s appropriation on one nuisance, with a very 
dubious prospect of getting it back. Therefore, it will be a 
long while before the board spends its money to abate this 
nuisance. Then the board can get out a warrant against that 
man, and the fine, I believe, is twenty dollars a day —something 
like that —for every day. Well, what do youdo? You make 
an adjudication that the thing is a nuisance. Now it is popu- 
larly supposed that this adjudication is a stronghold for all 
local boards. It is popularly supposed that an adjudication of 
the board of health is sufficient; if the board says that a thing 
is a nuisance, it 1s a nuisance, and that is sufficient. Now L 
am, unfortunately, not of this opinion. I am afraid that when 
it comes to be tried you have got to prove that there is a 
nuisance before you can convict that man. 

That is what it seems to me is the law. The Supreme Court 
of this state has never decided that question. They have inti- 
mated, I think, in a case where the city of Salem abated a 
nuisance on the premises of the Eastern Railroad Company, 
and then undertook to recover the money for it—the Court 
rather intimated that two questions would have to be settled in 
a suit of that kind. One was whether there was actually a 
nuisance, and the second one was whetler the nuisance was 
caused by the railroad, in order to hold the railroad liable for 
the money expended in abating it. So, of course, as against 
the popular idea that if a nuisance exists upon the premises of 
a party, he is bound to abate it, there is this question of who is 
to bear the expense. The Court rather intimated in that case 
that the party was bound to remedy it; still, if he doesn’t do it, 
and the city or town starts to do it, it intimates that they doubt 
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whether the city or town can recover against anybody than the 
one it proves to have actually caused the nuisance. So you see 
there is a difficulty there, and boards of health object, and 
rightly, to expend money under these circumstances. 

Now I say that the time has come when it ought to be settled 
whether the adjudication of the board is final or not. I am 
anxious to see a chance where we can raise the issue, and get a 
square case. Iam anxious to have it determined whether that 
is the case or not. At least it should make a prima-facie case, 
and if the board adjudicate that there is a nuisance, it should be 
for the party on whose premises it is adjudicated to exist, to prove 
that it is nota nuisance. Certainly the law ought to go as far as 
that. I believe it should go farther, and I believe the law should 
be so, that if a person refuses to comply with an order of the 
board of health a fine should be put upon him. New legisla- 
tion, which our board has asked for, will greatly assist to 
remove this difficulty. It has asked that a board of health 
shall have authority to apply to the Supreme Court for an 
injunction to stop a business deemed by the board to be a nui- 
sance, that the power should be given to the Supreme Court, on 
the petition of the board of health of a city or town, to require 
the owner of premises to abate any nuisance existing on his 
premises, or to cease carrying on any noxious occupation or 
trade. The result will be that if the board of health repre- 
sents to the Court that a trade is of such nature, or that a nui- 
sance is of such an extent, than an injunction, pending the 
settlement of the case, should be issued, the Court can issue it at 
once and the man must stop. On the other hand, if it is a case 
that can be allowed to go on, evidence can be introduced in 
regard to it, and the Court can either issue a temporary 
injunction or not, as it deems best in the premises. 

Now there is another power that we are going to ask this 
year from the Legislature, and while it applies only to the city 
of Boston, inasmuch as all you gentlemen in this Common- 
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wealth are interested, I take it, in the city of Boston, and espe- 
cially in its health,— because if we get disease here it must 
certainly travel to some of your homes — we ask you all to help 
us in what we are going to ask the Legislature to provide : That 
any person owning flats or land over which the tide ebbs and 
flows, shall be compelled, on the order of the board of health, 
in any case where they deem it proper so to do, to so dredge 
and fill that land, either by dredging from one part and filling 
up the other, or, in some way, that no part of those flats shall 
be exposed at low water that is not exposed at high water. It 
is a pretty radical measure ; but I believe, gentlemen, that there 
is no source of disease in a large city surrounded by water, and 
where there is a large acreage of flats, as here. I do not 
believe there is any source of disease so great as that, and I 
believe there is no health regulation that can be passed that is 
superior to what that will be. Of course you may say it is, per- 
haps, a hardship on the man that owns acres of flats. I cannot 
help it. No man has the right to use his property to the detri- 
ment of his neighbors, least of all to the detriment of the whole 
public, or to so maintain it that it will become a nuisance and 
source of disease. 

Under this act, of course, the owner of the flats must change 
the condition of them in some way, and it is not so expensive, 
after all, because often merely dredging from one place and 
placing the dredged matter on another, will do all that is 
required in the act. We hope you gentlemen who are inter- 
ested in the city of Boston will suggest to your representatives 
to help us out in this law. 

There is one other thing that is about in the same line which 
we are going to ask for. Most of you know that there are num- 
berless small creeks or inlets that were formerly branches of the 
sea, that have been cut off from any connection with the harbor, 
open water spaces which have really become stagnant and con- 
taminated. We are going to ask that every person owning any 
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lands in the city of Boston, constituting such places, shall fill 
them to Grade 12, one foot above mean high water. It is the 
grade established by the Legislature, below which no cellar can 
be built in the city of Boston. Now if no cellar can be allowed 
in the city of Boston, except in some special case, below this 
grade, we hold it is no hardship upon the owner of any lands 
that he is compelled to fill it up to that grade, and not keep it 
to be a sink-hole, or hole where sources of danger to the 
community will lie. 

While, gentlemen, I have briefly tadiconel where I think the 
health laws are deficient, I want to assure you that there is a 
power which boards of health have, and sparingly use. We 
have used it in Boston a great deal, and it is the strongest 
power which*can be used, and that is the power to make health 
regulations. Just as city councils have power to pass ordi- 
nances for the common good, reasonable ordinances for the 
common good of the public, and as towns have power to pass 
by-laws, so boards of health have power to pass certain regula- 
tions, and those regulations become laws, for the violations of 
which, penalties can be prescribed within certain limits. And 
while,as a general thing, the courts discourage continued prose- 
cutions, still I do not believe a court will be found, where a 
party is prosecuted two or three times for maintaining a nui- 
sance, that will ever turn round and say, “ He has paid a fine 
for that offence and he should not be tried again.” Wherever 
continued prosecution is made for a man’s maintaining a pui- 
sance, I believe there is not a court in this Commonwealth but 
will enforce the penalty without complaint, to the full extent, 
every time. 

Now this is the strong power, in my judgment, of the boards 
of health to-day, this power of passing health regulations. 
There is hardly any conceivable limit to their power in passing 
them. We tried it here in our city in a case in point, which you 
will see was certainly an extreme one, and which seemed almost 
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farther than we could go. Certainly the Board of Health and 
myself were much laughed at for drawing up the ordinance. 
We have, as probably all of you gentleman have, in your large 
cities, great trouble from the private passage-ways of the city 
being kept in an unclean condition. It would be impossible for 
any city or town, especially the large cities, to appropriate money 
enough to clean all these passages.. The only way we can do, 
under the statutes, is to prosecute the person on whose land the 
nuisance is, and you see we cannot prosecute unless we can 
prove who the owner is, a very great difficulty in many cases. 
So between us we got up an ordinance to this effect: That any 
person owning or occupying any estate abutting upon a private 
passage-way should not permit any nuisance or waste or stag- 
nant water to stand upon any part of that passage-way adjacent 
to such estate. That is about the substance of it. Now you see 
that is going pretty far; that one shall be compelled to go out 
into his private passage-way and remove any nuisance which 
might happen to come there or be put there by anybody, wheth- 
er he owned the premises or simply occupied them, and yet it 
is no more than every owner or occupier of property should do. 

When it was passed it was very much discussed by the law- 
yers here, and we were made the subject of quite a little ridicule. 
We said, “All right, we can stand it for a while,” Iam happy 
to say that the first person we tackled on it had the courage and 
money to carry it to the Supreme Court, and the Supreme Court, 
in a decision which will really make a man feel good to read, 
sustained us, and not only sustained us, but gave us the courage 
we wanted to pass some even more stringent. 

I think, gentlemen, I have shown you some of the deficiencies 
in the power of boards of health, and I thank you for the op- 
portunity you have given me to show them, and I earnestly 
bespeak your kind services in the amendments our Board is 
seeking. (Applause.) 

The Presipent. I am very sure I express the sentiments. of 
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all present in thanking Mr. Bailey very much for the exposi- 
tion of these things, which come very close to us all. We shall 
find it of very great service. Among the gentlemen who have 
kindly consented to say something this afternoon, I find the 
name of Mr. Lincoln, of Brookline, whom I now present to you. 

Mr. Lincotn. I do not know but what I am in a somewhat 
worse predicament than my Brother Bailey in regard to the 
discussion of this question. As a matter of fact, 1 knew noth- 
ing of the intention of Dr. Durgin to request me to speak until 
I saw my name in print, and the preparation for a Brookline 
town-meeting which occurred last night — and if any of you are 
familiar with Brookline town-meetings, you will know what that 
means — has taken about all the leisure that I possess. 

Furthermore, gentlemen, of course we all know that it is not 
the practice of Boards of Health to go searching around for the 
law to back up their acts. We learn our law very much as the 
amateur sailor learns where the rocks are in the harbor — 
by running against them. 

In the town of Brookline, I am happy to say that we have had 
very little occasion to call into effect even the laws which Brother 
Bailey thinks are perhaps a little inadequate to the purpose. 
There have been some things done in the town which I think 
it would be pretty difficult to find legal warrant for. We hada 
territory some time ago which was called the “Marsh,” and it was 
a very unsanitary and disagreeable place. At that time the 
Board of Health consisted of physicians, who are somewhat of 
a law unto themselves, and they determined that that marsh 
should be improved, and in some way or other they got it 
improved. The marsh level was raised. They had a statute 
passed which required that after the passing of the statute no 
cellar should be placed below a certain grade, but it did not 
apply to buildings already existing. They went to work, how- 
ever, and through the respect and awe which the name of the 
Board of Health creates in the minds of most people (and I 
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think it would be very unwise to give away that source of our 
power by the publication of what Brother Bailey has said on 
that point), they succeeded in having nearly all the houses 
raised, and the land about them. Then came, as a consequence, 
the drainage of those houses, and some of them proceeded to 
drain into cess-pools. Of course, being on marshy land, that 
was very inadequate, and only repeated the evil which already 
existed, and it was necessary to put in a sewer, which was done. 
Then it became necessary to require that the houses should be 
connected, and I think that was before the law which has 
since been passed giving authority to Boards of Health to 
require houses to be connected with sewers. But the Board of 
Health did require certain houses to be connected with the 
sewer, and, the owners not complying, they undertook to do 
the work themselves. They employed one of the best masons 
in town, and of course they left the work to him. 

The case only goes to show the importance of employing 
proper agents and of overseeing the work, because, in these 
cases, which are reported in the 151st Massachusetts, the Court 
held the Board of Health responsible for the acts of the agent; 
and, unfortunately, the man sent to do the work got into a 
quarrel with the men owning the houses, and the work had to 
be done in rather a slow way on account of the difficulties 
encountered The result was that a suit was brought against 
the members of the Board of Health, and I am sorry to say 
that the Court decided against us, largely because the jury 
found that the agents of the Board of Health did not act in 
good faith in the work which was done. But it was pretty hard 
to see in the facts reported what want of good faith there was 
on the part of the Board of Health themselves. 

Now, that was our unfortunate experience, hut so far as I 
know, that is the only litigation that has arisen affecting the 
town of Brookline through the acts of the Board of Health. 
Since that time the Board of Health of the town has been the 
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selectmen ex-offciis. The selectmen appoint as an agent a phy- 
sician of the town of the best standing, and we simply carry out 
the recommendations of that physician. We find that works 
the best way. We have always been very fortunate in having 
a physician who has taken a lively interest in the health of the 
town, and are fortunate to-day in possessing Dr. Chase, who is 
present, as our agent. We do little more out there than carry 
out what he recommends. 

Now I am very glad that the Association has voted to-day 
what it seems to me might have been done earlier. If I under- 
stand the vote which was passed, it is that a committee 
shall be appointed to consider what further powers are needed 
by the boards of health, and to secure the proper legislation 
therefor. It seems to me that will be an exceedingly useful 
committee. For all ordinary cases, as I look at the statutes 
and read them, it seems as though boards of health had ample 
powers; but the difficulty that has been suggested by my 
Brother Bailey, and the chances of a suit against the officers 
personally, which actually occurred in Brookline, shows that 
possioly something more is needed ; and that 1 think the com- 
mittee which is to be appointed at this meeting will do its best 
to obtain. 

We have the advantage of being a suburb of Boston, and we 
always take occasion to profit by their experience. The mo- 
ment they pass a regulation which experience proves good, we 
adopt it; and that accounts perhaps, partly, for the good sani- 
tary condition of our town. 

I must apologize for not being able to enter more largely into 
the consideration of this question, for reasons I first stated. I 
came hoping that the paper of Mr. Hurlburt would open up 
some matter for discussion which possibly I might speak upon. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Baitey. It has been suggested to me that I might give 
a parallel case to what Mr. Lincoln has just suggested. Our 
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own Board of Health has been the victim of a similar suit. 
The Board of Health of the city ordered a certain nuisance in 
the South Bay to be done away with, by putting a dam across 
from an island that was in the middle of the bay to the shore 
opposite. The owner was a man who used this place for a spar- 
yard, where he kept his spars and logs, being a contractor, and 
he was deprived of the use of it at certain stages of the tide. 
He brought suit against tl.. city of Boston, and the courts suid, 
“ No, it was not the city of Boston, it was done by the Board of 
Health.” He immediately brought suit against the Board of 
Health personally. I am sorry to say that it was found that 
the Board really had no authority to take land for the purpose 
for which they had taken it there, practically ; and therefore 
the Board of Health were found liable and had to pay the 
money for the trespass which they had committed ; although I 
am happy to say that the city stepped in manfully and did not 
allow the members of the Board personally to pay it out of their 
own pockets, it only shows the difficulty which boards of health 
find in extreme cases, or in cases where they find that something 
must be done and undertake to do it. 

Now you see if, instead of proceeding in that manner, we had 
a law which allowed our Board of Health, as I said before,.to 
bring a petition in the Supreme Court before the judges sitting 
in equity, to enjoin the maintainers of that nuisance, the result 
would be, as I said, that the Court could immediately grant the 
injunction. The Board of Health is then subject to no such 
liability at all. Besides all that, the party immediately has an 
adjudication in the quickest manner which the law could pos- 
sibly provide. He has an opportunity to have the question of 
whether he is maintaining a nuisance adjudicated, and if he is 
or is not he immediately knows his rights, and must at any rate 
conform to the will of the Court. 

The Prestipent. Several other names appear upon the list, 
but I am afraid that none of them are present. Mr. Rackeman, 
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of Milton, I presume is not here, nor Mr. Washburn, of Melrose. 
Perhaps some doctor who has served upon an active board of 
health will give us his impressions as to the laws of Massa- 
chusetts. If I cannot get a doctor I certainly can get Brother 
Whitney. I will now present to you Mr. Whitney, of the 
Cambridge Board of Health 

Mr. Wuitney. I am called up unexpectedly, but of course 
there is something that I should like to know about this matter, 
though I am very certain there is nothing I can impart. I fear 
City Solicitor Bailey’s remarks may possibly plunge us into 
difficulty. I hope the laws applying to the other cities of the 
Commonwealth are not as he represents them as applying to 
Boston, and I shall be interested to look into the laws to see if 
that is not true. 

Now, it seems to me the proposal for an injunction by the 
Supreme Court would not be efficacious in remedying the nui- | 
sance. Suppose a man is in contempt of court, and suppose he a 
is fined for not obeying the injunction of the court; there is 
the nuisance just the same. Suppose he goes to jail, there is the 
nuisance just the same. With regard to the lien power to col- 
lect, it seems to me very strange if the laws of this Common- 
wealth have left our boards of health so helpless. I have 
always supposed our beards were the right arm of the people’s 
power to secure their self-preservation. Have they left us with- 
out any power of carrying this into effect? I cannot believe 
that is true, but that it was the intention we should have some 
power to abate a nuisance and a lien on the land. I hope this 
new committee will set out to see about that thing; to see if it 
is not true in some way or other that the people can protect 
themselves against a citizen who will not keep his premises 
clean. It seems to me that we ought to have such laws, if we 
have not. 

I have had great respect, up to this discussion to-day, for the 
existing powers of the boards of health, as I have become fa- 
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miliar with them in their exercise, in the last three or four 
years in the city of Cambridge. I think last year the Board of 
Health of Cambridge interfered with private rights very essen- 
tially ; and after one or two hearings, at which all parties had 
a chance to be heard, by the simple passage of a vote they 
declared that the man was carrying on a business that was a 
public nuisance, and ordered its discontinuance. That was a busi- 
ness which had been carried on sixty years in one place, a ren- 
dering establishment which had become a nuisance largely from 
the fact that people had moved into the vicinity of the estab- 
lishment, and turned it into a residential section; and in five 
minutes’ time, by the action of the Board and the proper noti- 
fication, the owner stopped his business. He applied to 
lawyers, but he did not avail himself of his appeal to the Court, 
but instantaneously stopped his work and, of course, terminated 
a business which he had enjoyed and maintained, and from 
which an income had been derived for his family for forty or 
sixty years. Itseems to me that illustrates the powers that 
reside with our boards, properly exercised. 

I wish I had light upon another matter, and I hope the law- 
yers here, or those who have experience, will inform us about 
it, because it is one that affects us with regard to the expected 
epidemic next spring. We acted last year, and I noticed other 
cities did, in the appointment of emergency agents. In the 
emergency which was upon us our force of inspectors was not 
sufficiently large, and we appointed some policemen and clothed 
them with such powers as we thought we had to abate nui- 
sances, as they went about. We were advised by the:city solic- 
itor that in serving processes or notification on persons where 
the agent found there were nuisances on their premises, it was 
not necessary to send a constable, but a little more care should 
be taken in serving the process. We did just as he said. But 
to-day we are confronted in the courts, before whom we carried 
a case, with the declaration that a person who is not a con- 
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stable cannot in any way serve a civil process. . If that is true 
it seems to me we ought to knowit. It is one of the difficulties 
before us in meeting the duties which will come upon us next 
year. 

We have exercised this right of passing regulations ourselves 
and fixing the fine, and prosecuting persons for maintaining 
nuisances, and have found it, for a good many years in Cam- 
bridge, very efficient. We never tried the other method of 
spending the public money in abating a nuisance; but I can 
well see that it would be a very efficient thing if we could spend 
the public money for the purpose of abating a nuisance which 
exists upon any man’s premises, and afterwards collect it from 
the estate itself if it would justify it. 

Of course, there would always he that difficulty, whether the 
estate was valuable enough to do it. 

I wish we had light upon this great question, also. It now 
confronts us, who border upon the Charles River: How can we 
abate the nuisance which exists there? In several meetings, 
lately, with representatives from the boards of health ef the 
towns and cities above Cambridge on the river, they are appalled 
and hindered, it seems to me, unnecessarily, by a low estimate 
of their powers. It does seem to me that if the people of the 
cities and towns on the Charles River will furnish the money, 
there are powers enough already by statute residing in the 
board of health to doa great deal in keeping the river clean 
of the sources of pollution which come from the estates upon 
the banks. 1 wish that light could be thrown upon that ques- 
tion. They tell me, some gentlemen from Watertown and 
Newton, that they do not consider they have the right, even 
after notice, to yo upon a man’s premises to remove any exist- 
ing cause of offense upon the banks of that river, such as cut- 
ting grass and filling or spreading fresh earth upon the banks. 
Why is it, if there is a remedy, that the people who live along 
the banks of that river cannot put it into operation. It is very 
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strange to me, if the cities and towns will furnish the money, 


_why the boards of health cannot apply the remedy; and I 


should delight to see a union of the boards of health trying to 
treat this question. I know you will say it is being treated, 
that the Charles River Improvement Commission and the Park 
Boards are preparing extensive schemes of improvement; but 
they do not, to my mind, promise any practical relief in cleaning 
the river for the next ten or fifteen years. It seems to me 
there are powers enough, but what we want, of course, is to 
unite in some plan of operations, and then obtain the money 
from the cities and towns, so as to spend it and make an im- 
provement in the river during the next few years, just as soon 
as the north metropolitan sewer is in complete operation. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Baitey. I want to speak of what Mr. Whitney has just 
said, that these acts of the board of health operate to scare 
people and therefore they will stop. This is what I said myself, 
but if the party saw fit to avail himself of his legal rights you 
would find yourselves in a very helpless condition. Take the 
case he has brought up, of the efforts of the Board of Health of 
Cambrige to get rid of a nuisance, an obnoxious business that 
was carried on. After the Board of Health had passed their 
order, suppose the man had taken his appeal to the court, 
what would they have had to do? The Cambridge Board of 
Health then would either have had to pass an order allowing 
the man to continue his business until the matter was deter- 
mined by a jury,or else the Board would have exposed itself to 
the possibility of making the city liable for all damages which 
the man would have suffered on account of his stopping. Of 
course if the Board did not sce fit to grant the man,-by a 
special order, authority to continue that business, then he 
must stop or else his appeal would be vacated. But if he did 
stop, and went to the court, what would be the result? His 
case would probably take its ordinary course in. court, and as a 
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general thing it would not be reached for trial before a year. 
That man has stopped his business, given up his business for a 
year, and if the jury found that he was not maintaining a nui- 
sance, the city of Cambridge would be liable for all the damage 
that man suffered. 

Now, I submit to you, very few boards of health have the 
courage to run the risk of rendering their town liable for 
anywhere from $5,000 to $50,000 damages. In our city we 
had a board of health that did have the courage to do it; 
but when we came to try that case, a case similar to the case 
spoken of by Mr. Whitney, after the lapse of a year I had con- 
siderable fear when I thought that perhaps we had rendered 
the city of Boston liable for $25,000, which is undoubtedly the 
damage that the man sustained Fortunately for us, the jury 
found that the man’s business was a nuisance, and prescribed 
the manner in which the business should be carried on in a 
modified manner; but if it had not we should have been liable 
for that full amount of damage. 

Now you see how powerless you are; because, I submit 
to you, that if it had not been a very bad case no board of 
heaith would have been willing to have exposed their town to 
the liability of being mulcted in that amount of money. They 
would have simply fined him and let him go on, and so your 
nuisance goes on. 

On the other hand, if you go to a court sitting in equity, the 
judge will examine that case at the time, and if it is a case such 
as has been represented and it can be proved that it is such a 
nuisance that in the judgment of the court it ought to be stopped 
at once, that is the end of it, and the townis not liable for dam- 
ages, nor the board of health, nor is anybody liable. If, on 
the other hand, the court thinks the nuisance is of such a nature 
that it will not work great detriment to go on, it will let it go 
on, and the whole case can be tried and determined within a 
month. That is the strong point of the case. You have not 
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got to wait for a year, but the court can immediately issue its 
injunction to stop the work, and it can at once impanel a jury. 
Sometimes, if it is a case where great damage might ensue, the 
case could be tried within a week ; and you would know imme- 
diately if you are going to have a nuisance in your midst or 
whether it is going to be stopped. 

One other point I want to suggest. I have said the boards 
of health of towns have the power to make the health regula- 
tion that any man owning land abutting upon a stream shall 
keep those lands in a clean condition. If they want to, they 
can provide that the grass shall be cut in August, before the 
time comes for its rotting. That is what usually causes a nui- 
sance. They can make that man liable in case anything of an 
unclean nature arises in a case of that kind. It is in the power 
of the boards of health to pass these health regulations ; and I 
consider, as I said before, that is the strongest power which the 
boards of health have. 

Dr. Durcin. There is a marked difference between an offen- 
sive trade and other nuisances, as mentioned by Mr. Whitney. 
Mr. Bailey’s suggestion for a lien law applies to the one but not 
the other. In case of an offensive trade it seems to me there 
is no other way so easy for a board of health as an application 
to the Supreme Court. In the other case if a lien law should 
be obtained there would be an easy process for the board of 
health to abate the nuisance at once, and be secured for the 
cost in case the owner saw fit to delay its abatement. There 
are two classes of people we have to deal with in securing the 
abatement of nuisances. One class is possibly a little timid, 
but perhaps more desirous of complying with any reasonable 
demand of the board of health to abate a nuisance, and they 
go ahead and abate the nuisance. The other class will look 
about to find some way to obstruct the board; in other words, 
to get rid of doing anything. They find that there is no law to 
place a lien on the property in case the board should proceed 
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to abate the nuisance. They find that in place of a lien the 
board has to bring suit to collect the expenses incurred in abat- 
ing the nuisance, and the difficulties attending the successful 
prosecution of the claim, furnish them all the courage they 
want for delaying action. 

It seems to me that if a lien law could be obtained, boards of 
health would find much less difficulty in securing prompt 
action on the part of landlords. And the city council, in my 
judgment, will not be called upon to enlarge the appropriations 
very much; for the moment the people understand that the 
board of health can proceed to abate a nuisance on private 
property and place a lien upon the property for the expense, 
just so soon you will find that the people will respond promptly 
to the order of the board of health, preferring to abate the 
nuisance themselves. 

The Secretary. I would like to ask just one question Our 
nuisances are chiefly tenement houses in poor repair. Our 
remedy has always been to vacate the house. What liability 
do we run in so doing? 

Mr. Baitey. I do not think you run any,so far as I am 
aware. 

The Secretary. It has always proved an efficient measure. 

Mr. Baitey. Yes. There is a power directly given to the 
board of health, and that they enforce. I knew of one case 
that was tried. Whether it ever went to the Supreme Court or 
not I do not know. A case was tried in Essex County a few 
years ago for doing that thing, and the Court ruled that they 
carricd out simply the powers given them by the statute and 
they could not be held liable, and the Court directed the jury 
to return a verdict for the defendant. 

A Memser. Does Mr. Bailey consider that the board of 
health would have the right in the case of a flowage, where at 
the draining down of a pond and raising it in the summer 
season a nuisance was created, — whether the board of health 
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would have the right to forbid that man from draining that 
water below a certain level? We have a case in Brockton 
where a man has taken particular pains to do that. The city 
now has bought the premises, but 1 think he took particular 
pains to draw off the water to make it offensive and to make 
the city buy it. 

Mr. BatLey. I think I should have tried a little ingenuity on 
that. I think I should have got the board of health to pass a 
regulation that any person owing or having control of a pond of 
water, who should draw off the water of that pond in such a - 
manner as to cause noxious odors to be given off from the banks 
thereof, should be punished by a fine; and I think you would 
get him every time. 

Mr. Davenport. There has been something said about towns 
making regulations. In the town of Watertown, which recently 
made connection with the metropolitan sewer, there were no 
suitable regulations made, and we could not get any regulations 
adopted ; but with the fear of the cholera before us the board of 
health passed a vote that, in their opinion, certain regulations 
were necessary, and we proceed to make the public a code of 
regulations. And although in two town meetings we could do 
nothing, yet these were quietly accepted, and two or three hun- 
dred houses made connection with the public sewer according 
to our regulations. 

Something has been said in regard to the towns on the 
Charles River having authority to do certain things. Water- 
town has ventured to do certain things and has ordered premi- 
ses cleared up and the brooks cleared out, at the expense of the 
abutters; and it has been done this year where it has never 
been done before; and they intend to proceed to do more of the 
saine. 

Mr. O’Brien. I should like to ask Mr. Bailey if there is not 
a statute now authorizing these boards of health to expend the 
sum of $2,000, independent of any appropriation they might 
have ? 
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Mr. Bartey. That is only for one particular case. 

A Memper. Well, supposing they had a number of those 
cases ¢ 

Mr. Baitey. I think it is $2,000 for any one case. But, 
mind you, that is only for one particular kind of nuisance. 
That is only for a nuisance where it is caused by stagnant 
water or boggy or marshy land. But there is one thing in that 
law, in the way it reads, that implies that you have authority to 
spend the money, because it says that the board of health 
shall not expend more than $2,000 unless authorized by the 
city or town to spend more. I think that is the way the law 
reads. Of course, the implication is that that is a limitation on 
their powers. The board of health may go on and remedy 
this nuisance, and then the cost of the expense shall be 
assessed upon the owners of those lands, and the city or town 
expending the money can sue and recover. But the reading of 
the statute, that the board shall not expend more, leads to the 
inference that the board has the right to expend, but is limited 
to that amount. But that is the only case I know of where 
there is anything special said about ‘the amount a board of 
health can expend. In Boston, however, our board of health 
is subject to another regulation, which is that no board shall 
expend money beyond the appropriation made. 

A Member. We had a case something similar to that in 
doing a certain piece of work. We had an order passed 
through the city council appropriating money for the expense 
of doing it before we undertook the work. The order was 
passed through the city council appropriating the money for the 
work before the work was touched. Then the assessment was 
made and collected with only one exception, and that was on a 
technical matter. 

A Memser. I would like to ask Mr. Bailey one question. 
Suppose a case where a pond lies in two towns. The lower end 
of the pond is drawn off by the authorities, creating a nuisance 
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at the upper end of the pond in another town. What could you 
do in that case ? = 

Me. Baitey. It brings to my mind a similar case which 
arose where a man had a house which stood in two towns, and 
his bed happened to be in such a position that he slept partly 
in one town and partly in another. An officer served a sum- 
mons on him one night, and the question arose whether he could 
serve it upon the head or upon the feet. I am afraid the diffi- 
culties in this case would be similar. I do not understand that 
a town has a right to go out of its limits to expend money. I 
am afraid in that case they would find themselves without 
power to recover if they tried it. 

A Mempser.. I| should like to ask for information, in con- 
nection with a case which occurred with the board of health at 
Salem, where a nuisance was found on the premises, private 
property, which consisted of a privy-vault in a disagreeable 
condition. Notice in the ordinary form was served once or 
twice on the owner. He appeared to take no notice of it; and 
in order to give him every chance in the world, we went to him. 
He proved to be very obstinate, wouldn’t listen to us, wasn’t 
apparently open to reason, and said, ‘“ You can go ahead and do 
as you like; I have consulted authority and I shall do thus and 
so.” Iwas very careful not to get cross, and being rather quick 
in my disposition, had to be especially careful, because he was, 
if anything, quicker than myself. I also took a witness every 
time I interviewed the man, because I knew he was so obstinate 
and so persistent. He finally showed no disposition whatever 
to abate the nuisance. We realized that the board of health 
there had a job on their shoulders, but we also realized that we 
were coming out top of the heap. 

So I was instructed to proceed. 

I got wagons filled with good, clean gravel, with a good force 
of workmen. Every workman was instructed to maintain sealed 
lips. We went there. The city solicitor said, “ Perhaps if you 
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proceed so and so, you will be able to get along.” I went there, 
choosing a time when the man had gone away to his work. I 
had, therefore, to meet the mistress of the premises. I first 
asked if she objected to our coming in. She made no response. 
Silence gives consent sometimes and so in we went. Wecleared 
that vault of the contents. I was particularly instructed by the 
city solicitor to abate the nuisance in the most reasonable man- 
ner. One method thought of was,to clear out the privy and 
knock it down. It seemed to me, perhaps, it was more reason- 
able still to clean out the vault, fill it up and leave it. Every 
movement we made there I kept a record of, the date, the time 
and everything. I thought I would like to ask Mr. Bailey what 
he thought of our position from a legal stand-point, because an 
ex-mayor had the case in hand and was the legal backer of this 
gentleman, and I think if the man had felt he had any redress 
he would have given it to us for all he is worth, but we have 
not heard from him from that day to this. 

Mr. Battey. I will say this, that if the Board of Health of 
Salem follow the advice of my Brother Evans, I think they will 
come out all right in the end. 

A Memper. One thing more. You say it is difficult to 
collect money. We had a case in Salem, on Curtis Street. 
There was a vault there and a cess-pool alongside it, and the 
leakage soaked through into the cellar‘of that house. The 
house was occupied by two parties. The owner lived in Spring- 
field, and I should consider that he was somewhat parsimonious. 
Our board of health got somewhat out of patience with him 
They served notice on his legal firm and still heard nothing 
from this man. I was instructed to go there, and I went. We 
knocked the privy down, hauled it off, piled the wood up where 
he could see it at any time he wanted to, cleared out the vault 
and cess-pool, filled them up, and collected a bill of fifty-four 
dollars. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


THE END. 
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A PLAIN RIGHT AND A PLAIN DUTY 


N this wicked and adulterating generation it is high time that 
the public should insist on knowing what food compounds are 
made of and all that they are made of. The right of the people 

to this knowledge is so clear, that it needs only to be stated, 
not argued, yet there is no law so far as we know compelling 
manufacturers of food products to print the composition on every 
package. Sanitary. Commissions, Boards of Health, and Food 
Commissions should do all in their power to arouse public 
sentiment to demand that such a law be enacted. 

All the laws in the world, however, cannot prevent people from 
buying Severs perhaps injurious food, but full information should 
be laid before the buyer in such a way that he need not be deceived. 
As it stands to-day, one may be paying very high prices for nothing 
but chicory coffee, ‘*shell” spices, and alum or ammonia baking 
powders. The New Jersey Food Commission years ago made a 
start in the right direction by recommending that a law be passed 
compelling manufacturers to print the composition of their prep- 
re on each package. Nosuch law has beenestablished. The 
U. S. Gov’t Report in 1889 recommended the passage of a similar 
a lhe pases, om is growing, but everyone interested in pure, 
wholesome food and good living should use his personal influence 
in advancing this idea. 


Such manufacturers as adopt this policy should meet with the 
heartiest support from everyone interested in the welfare of the com- 
munity. This policy, we believe, is not only honest, but the best 


one, and we for ourselves commend the Cleveland Baking Powder 
Co., who have been the pioneers in this movement. For years 
every ingredient used in making this powder has been plainly 
— on the label, that every consumer might know exactly 
what he is using, and it is our opinion that the largely increased 
sale of Cleveland’s Baking Powder is partly due to this straight- 
forward, up-and-down way of doing business. 

Whether such a policy is the best one for the manufacturer, or 
not, is of little moment. The health of the consumer should be 
first and everything should be done to promote his interest. 
Baking Powder is only an illustration of hundreds of other 
articles in the market advertised as ‘‘ pure,” ‘‘absolutely pure,” 
‘¢ warranted pure,” ‘¢ guaranteed pure,” when official analyses 
have shown the same articles to contain unwholesome ingredients. 
It is to be hoped that the time will shortly come when manufact- 
urers shall be compelled, if they will not do it voluntarily, to let 
the public know the composition of their goods. Then, if the 
consumer wants to purchase chicory coffee, or ammonia baking 
powder, he is not deceived, at any rate. If he suffers ill health, 
he can je lame himself. 

P. S.—As we write our attention has just been called to the 
very active work of the Ohio Food Commission, Many grocers 
have been arrested and fined for selling alum baking powders. 
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Do You Know 
That the 


Blue Hill Mineral Spring Water 


From BLUE HILL, Me., 
Is Receiving the Unqualified 














Endorsement of Physicians ? 


A Pure Natural Mineral Water. 
It isa Fact 


That the Water from this Spring acts as a Specific in cases 
of Rheumatism, Kidney and Bladder troubles, 
Incontinence, Constipation, Indigestion 














and Liver disorders. . 
REPORT OF 
Prof. G. R. Tucker, 
‘ Boston City Hospital Pharmacy. 


“A bottle of water direct from the Spring. Upon this I made the customary 
sanitary analysis, except the solids, with the appended result : 
, PARTS IN 100,000: 


Free Ammonia - - - - - - - 0064 
Albuminoid Ammonia - - ~ - - - 0068 
Nitrites - - - - - - - - . .0001 
Nitrates - - - - - - - - - None 
Chlorine - - - - - - - - - 0.3 


This analysis shows the Blue Hill (Maine), Mineral Spring Water to be entirely free 
from harmful constituents. Its mineral constituents, Sodium, Magnesium, Calcium, Iron 
and Silica, are those found in good drinking waters. 

Very truly yours, 


THIS SPRING being 600 feet in perpendicular altitude above the sea level, and being at a 
distance from human habitations, it is impossible for its waters 
to become contaminated. 


Blue Hill Mineral Spring Co. 


4 Liberty Square, Cor. Water Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
First National Bank Building, ELLSWORTH, ME. 








If you desire to test its merits, send your card to the Boston office, and a sample case 
will be sent FREE. 








HE coming of spring brings with it a renewal of the universal uneasiness 
T and anxiety which prevailed in this country last season regarding the 
danger of an epidemic of the dreaded cholera in our midst. The highest 
European medical authorities are on record as being fearful of a renewal of 
the scourge across the water with the approach of warm weather. The 
immense volume of trade and travel between the southern and western ports 
of Europe and the Atlantic seaboard renders the introduction of cholera 
here something which can only be prevented by the utmost efforts of the 
quarantine officials and the most careful attention on the part of Americans 
to the observance of the now very generally understood rules for promoting 
and maintaining the general health of the public. 

This latter is only to be attained by individual vigilance. Contagion 
is encouraged and spread by a neglect of the little details of care and clean- 
liness. The environments of every house and its accompanying outbuild- 
ings, particularly stables, demand constant attention to their sanitary 
condition, especially during the warm season. From the nature of the 
ordinary drains and stables an efficacious disinfectant is imperatively 
demanded. 

In their search for an article which will satisfactorily fill all of 
the requirements of the occasion, people are often led into costly and 
utterly unsuccessful experiments with one or many of the mushroom prep- 
arations which spring up whenever there is a widespread anxiety regarding 
the health of the public. There is one preparation, however, which with- 
stands every test and can be safely depended on to afford invariable satis- 
faction. This is 


CARBOLATE OF LIME. 


The product of one of Nature’s own purifiers its worth cannot be questioned. 
It is prepared by one of the best known firms of manufacturing chemists in 
the country, a firm whose name is ample guarantee of integrity, 


MESSRS. BILLINGS, CLAPP & CO. 
of Boston and New York. 


CARBOLATE OF LIME promptly and successfully disinfects all loca- 
tions where animal or vegetable refuse accumulates, and as promptly destroys 
all organic infections, which in germ form so rapidly propagate the seeds of 
disease in the infected atmosphere. Its free use will promptly remove all 
offensive odors and greatly lessen the danger of contagion. 


The Ligurw CRUDE CARBOLIC ACID prepared by Messrs. Billings, Clapp 
& Co., is also of great value as a disinfectant and can be used to advantage 
in cases where a powder is not desired. 





























The Massachusetts 
Association of Boards of Health 


Wi ORGANIZED in Boston, Mass., on March 19, 1890, with the following objects: 
The advancement of sanitary science in the State of Massachusetts; the promo- 

tion, of better organization and co-operation in the local Boards of Health; the 
uniform enforcement of sanitary laws and regulations, and the establishment of pleasant 
social relations among the members of the Association. 


All persons holding appointments as members of a Board of Health in a Massachu 
setts city or town, the executive officers of such a local board, and the members of the 
State Board of Health, and such other persons as may be elected, are eligible to mem- 
bership. The annual dues are three dollars. 


This Association has four regular meetings each year, the annual or Janugry meeting 
always being held at Boston. E 





THE JOURNAL 


OF THE 


Massachusetts Association of Boards of Health 


S A QUARTERLY PUBLICATION, containing the papers read at the meetings, to- 
gether with verbatim reports of the discussion.- It will also contain from time to 
time interesting contributions from writers of the highest standing in their profession. 

It affords a convenient medium for the interchange of information and experience 
between its members, who are so widely separated as to find frequent meetings an 
impossibility. Every addition to its subscription list, therefore, is a material aid in ex- 
tending its sphere of usefulness. All members of the Association receive the JOURNAL 
in return for their annual dues; to all others the subscription is one dollar per annum, 
in advance. If upon inspection of the accompanying copy you feel so inclined, we should 
be glad to receive your subscription. The JOURNAL will also be sent to the principal 
Hospitals, School Boards, Doctors; Architects and Boards of Heaith. 





The publishers of this journal will endeavor to place before its readers the adver- 
tisements of reliable firms dealing. ‘in’ Sanitary Goods and Apparatus, Spring Waters, and 
articles needed by Schools,‘ ‘Hospitals, Architects and Physicians. It is hoped that they 
may receive a share of the patronage of Pr, who may require anything in their 
different lines. Me ate i 


Address, 
F. P. CHAMBERLAIN, : 
-.39 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON. 


GEO. S. PERRY & CO. 


School 
Furniture, 
Settees 


— AND— 


School 
Supplies, 


—AND— 


PERRY’S 


Slate 
Blackboards. 


No 73 FULTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 





Vaccine Virus. 
Pure and Reliable Animal Vaccine Lymph, Fresh Daily, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


10 Ivory Points, double charged, $1.00. 
10 Quill Slips (half quills), double charged, $1.00. 
Orders by Mail or Telegraph Promptly Dispatched. 


NEW ENGLAND VACCINE CO., Chelsea Station, Boston, Mass. 


Wm. C. Cutler, M.D. J. F. Frisbee, M.D. 


294 BROADWAY. 











CARBOLATE OF LIME 


For disinfectiny all. sources of impurity, 
destroying all infectious or contagious 
emanations, and rendering contaminated 
air sweet and healthful.. 


CARBOLATE OF .LIME when properly prepared .is one of 
the most effective destroyers of contagion that modern ‘sciencé 
has suggested. It immediately destroys organic. infections, 
germs which float in the air and convey disease from one. point 
to another. It promptly disinfects Cesspools, Stables, Water 
Closets, Sheds, Barns, Hospitals, Privies, etc., and thus: prevents 
poisonous exhalations from arising to cause sickness and death. 
In every place where dangerous and offensive gases arisé, the 
Carbolate of Lime should be used to neutralize their effects. 


DIRECTIONS.— The Carbolate of Lime may be sprinkled around, the premises 
where are found offensive odors. If ‘the odor is very offensive and ‘poisonous, it 
should be used twice'a day. Enough may be used to keep the odor of the Carbolate 
perceptible upon the premises, “In cattle diseases, use it freely in the stalls, to prevent 
the disease from spreading, and to keep the animals:healthy. 


CARBOLATE OF LIMB. 


Packed in 1 lb. cartons, inc, - - $1.50 doz. 
4 Boxes holding 10 -Ibs.. inc. - 1.00 
“e ee te 25 se cs an 2.00 
sé sé 50 &e +s Zz 3.50 

ts Barrels <‘‘ . about 250 Ibs., inc. 04 # Ib. 


We also have Liquid Crude Carbolic Acid ise rcting. 


Of 90 per cent. strength,.# gal, cam inc, $1.25 gal.; 5 gals, cam inc, $1.10 gal. 
60 “ “ Fo :# “ . “ “ “ “« 


“ “ € “ec “ “ «f iy 


- Bilings, Clapp & Co, 


Manufacturing Chemists. 
Boston, Mass,, Fort Hill Sq. | New York, 39 Platt St. 
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Ee, DELICIOUS, 


JURISHING — 


JALESCENTS. 
PTIC, DELICATE, INFIRM ano 
SED PERSONS 
2IVALLED FOOD IN THE 
CcHhH-ROOM 


ISTS ¢. SHIPPING DEPOT ——-__ 
i . YOMN CARLE &SONS., NEw YORK 








